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Memorabilia. 
PHE visit of the King and Queen to Canada 

and the United States is a remarkable 
piece of enterprise for English royalty, which 
would have astonished Queen Victoria. She 
did not get beyond the health resorts of the 
Riviera. Usually extensive travel belongs to 
the younger days of royalty, when the throne 
may be in sight but has not been reached, and 
a King may have had enough of it by then. 
To ‘‘ go places and do things’’ is no novelty 
to him. Such travel is, however, a potent 
help to international understanding. 

Sport between different nations is much 
advertised as producing a similar effect, but 
what we have seen of it suggests grave doubts 
of its uses. National feeling, in spite of the 
idealists who are always talking of a brother- 
hood of nations, runs very strong and tends 
tounfairness. Will man, as Shelley dreamed, 
ever be ‘‘ tribeless and nationless’’? That 
may be possible in the remote future, but it 
is evident at present that, though the foreign 
nations have learnt to play games that were 
once only ours with excellent skill, they have 
not yet achieved our imperturbable ways. The 
players are ready to forget the spirit and laws 
of the game, and do things which the umpire 
cannot see, while the onlookers cannot control 
their emotions. 


THE Survey of Education in 1938, published 





by the Board of Education last week, 
shows the wide attention now paid to the 
health of children. Rickets due to mal- 


nutrition must be becoming an _ obsolete 
disease. The free bottles of milk drunk 
reached the figure of 97 millions, and the 
provision of free meals has largely increased. 
Still five per cent of the children in elemen- 
tary schools are not receiving help in either 
way. School camps and playing spaces are 
being added in many quarters. The record 
of the secondary schools in mental distinction 
is remarkable. Pupils of this sort won 437 





| of the 798 open entrance scholarships offered 


at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘‘ We must 
educate our masters,’’ said Disraeli, and this 
section of the rising democracy may well im- 
prove the public thinking, which is keener 
on sport than on vital questions in politics. 


WOMEN were long rejected from male edu- 
cational establishments, and their posi- 
tions of trust or control, though often im- 
portant, were not publicly recognised, except 
in the case of the Dames of Eton, who belon 
to the fading past. Now they have produc 
a Professor of Archaeology at Cambridge and 
a Bursar at Balliol in charge of all the inter- 
nal administration of the college, who has 
proved her worth as a stewardess for five years 
at Caius. Cecil Rhodes regarded the Oxford 
dons as children in finance, and experience 
tends to show that women in general are 
keener about getting good value for money 
than men. 


[THE Listener for June 1 has an interesting 
and well illustrated broadcast by Mr. John 
Gloag on the New York World’s Fair, entitled 
‘The Machine Age Gone Gay.’ He thinks 
that industrialism is ‘‘ kicking up its heels 
and having fun.’’ This is a welcome change 
after prospects which the ordinary man re- 
gards as saddening. In ‘ Recent Discoveries 
in Greece’ Mr. Stanley Casson is able to say 
that every season brings some find of import- 
ance. Imagination is thrilled by the news 
that near Pylos, the very home of the 
Homeric hero Nestor has been opened up, 
while scholars will look to a large amount of 
inscribed tablets for material assistance in 
solving the secret of the Cretan language. 


SiR Park Goff, K.C., has left as family 

heirlooms, diaries concerning the Tsar 
and Tsarina which are not to be published 
until all the principals concerned have been 
dead ten years—a good example to those who 
seek for sensation at any price. He has also 
bequeathed his grandfather’s Waterloo sabre 
and his great-uncle’s Trafalgar sword, a 
double record of remembrance which not many 
families, perhaps, could achieve. One of the 
oddest memorials we have seen belonged to 
our admirable and learned correspondent, Col. 
Prideaux, He was well-known as a bookman 
and bibliographer, but his early life had been 
more exciting. On the wall of his comely old 
eighteenth-century house hung a formidable- 
looking lot of chains. We asked for their 
history. ‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘‘ I wore those 
for many months.’’ He was first a soldier in 
India and then on the Staff Corps, and being 
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attached to a Mission to King Theodore of 
Abyssinia, was confined as a prisoner in 
Magdala from July 1866 to April 1868. Less 
thrilling was the collar W. T. Stead was said 
to show to friends and treasure as a sign of 
his imprisonment for three months for pub- 
lishing a pamphlet regarded by the law as 
indecent. 


O woman under 30 would, one thinks, like 
to be publicly known as a “ heavy- 
weight.’’ Miss Kate Smith, however, the 
‘*heavy-weight radio contralto’? who is 
engaged, as we write, to sing before the King 
when he is entertained at the White House, 
has nothing to grumble about. Her singing 
has already brought her what most people 
would consider a large fortune, and she has 
contracts for the next three years which 
nothing except war can break. It is probable 
that she is better known to more people than 
the most accomplished opera singer in the 
world, The wireless is making, of recent years, 
a new class of heroes and heroines. They may 
never have to act, or face the glare of the 
footlights and the concourse of critics behind 
it, but everybody knows them and _ their 
voices. So it must have been on the stage of 
ancient Greece, where an actor had to speak 
through a mask and had no chance to display 
those eloquent changes of feature which made 
the fortune of a Garrick. Still he could be 
famous for his gestures as well as his voice. 
Dress is so much to women that to be 
‘‘ vox et praeterea nihil,’”?’ a mere voice 
and nothing else, must be disappointing. In 
the future, perhaps, with improvements in 
coloured photography, the singer may appear 
to millions and be known for her favourite 
style and colour in dress as well as her voice. 
That, too, will not need to be strained as it 
sometimes is in opera, since the amplifier and 
loudspeaker have been developed for broad- 
casting and can ‘‘ amplify without changing 
the harmonic content of the sounds to any 
appreciable extent,’’ according to an article 
in the Radio Times of last January. Soprano 
voices, however, are not very satisfactory so 
far in these reproductions. 


HE joint committee of four National Asso- 
ciations of secondary teachers which 
include both masters and mistresses have 
issued a report protesting against the delay 
of building schemes for the improvement of 
their schools. A Government circular advised 
local authorities that the Board of Education 
would not sanction for the present any im- 
provement or enlargement unless exceptional 
circumstances could be pleaded. This was fol- 








———.. 


lowed by an inquiry on the restrictions 
involved which showed serious deficiencies jp 
schools the Board had found unsatisfactory 
years ago with no chance to rectify then, 
This is a queer sort of national economy in 
view of the many millions allotted to educa. 
tion in the latest estimate. Can Hygiene be 
taught in a mixed school of 514 pupils housed 
in old Army huts twice condemned by the 
Board? Adequate housing should come first 
and some way before the elaboration of educa. 
tion sanctioned to-day. The common cold 
causes an immense loss in national efficiency 
every winter and the headmistress who has to 
keep her girls in cold and draughty buildings 
of a temporary sort has good reason to 
complain. 


HE June number of Antiquity is the 
fiftieth and marks the occasion by noting 
that a Director of Antiquities for the Aden 
Protectorate ought to be appointed at once, 
Otherwise ‘‘ the destruction of priceless anti- 
quities will proceed most ruthlessly.’’ In- 
scriptions should be removed to the safety of 
the Aden Museum and the existing remains 
should be planned and recorded by competent 
hands before it is too late. An article by Mr. 
Stewart Perowne shows that ruins are clearly 
visible in that region and cover a wide area 
at many different levels. ‘Stone and Earth 
Circles in Dorset’ by Stuart and C. M. 
Piggott gathers a complete set of plans and 
descriptions, and here, as in the paper on 
‘The Roman Camp-Site near Castor on the 
Nene’ the importance of survey from the air 
revealing new details is orice more illustrated. 
We note also a summary of excavations at 
Avebury in 1937 and 1938. But while there 
is much that is attractive in these articles, 
the general reader may prefer a discussion 
of ‘ The Winding Road’ we are familiar with 
in England. Why do they wind so, when the 
Roman roads keep straight? Mr. F. E. Roe, 
the writer, brings to bear on the question his 
own experiences in Alberta, forest country 
which reproduces the physical conditions of 
early Saxon England. He thinks that the 
early English settlers were sensible enough to 
go round when they had to face a marsh or 
a depression collecting water and producing 
by degrees an impassable gap. 
‘WE notice that academic dress of a brighter 
sort is among the latest demands of girl 
undergraduates at Oxford. They want more 
freedom all round. They think no special 


permission should be needed to entertain men 
in their rooms, to give dances and to provide 
alcohol for mixed parties in college. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HUNTING THE WREN. 

USTOM and myth, when they are puzzling, 

' have led to all sorts of deductions and 
conclusions. One enquirer limited his activi- 
ties to the pursuit of solar myths and found 
sun and moon, stars and tempest, rain and 
wind fulfilling his theories. Another was all 
for totems and found them in the oddest 
places. Lately the vegetable spirit has had a 
great run and we have learnt that Apollo is 
said to be really the God of the Apple, though 
the Greek and Latin for that fruit are not 
cognate forms of the English and German. 
There may be something in all these sugges- 
tions but the worst of a dominant theory is 
that it is apt to be overdone by people of in- 
ferior knowledge and judgment. It was an 
amateur who found a potent totem in the 
Goldhawk Road near Hammersmith. Sir 
James Frazer in his classic enquiry into the 
Golden Bough produced more solid results by 
taking a piece of popular ritual and seeking 
in many climes and countries the primitive 
ideas on which it was based. That is the 
method I have adopted in the endeavour to 
find some sense, as primitive man conceived 
it, underlying the curious rite of the Wren 
which was familiar to me when I lived in 
Ireland. 

I will first describe the rite as widely 
observed on the day after Christmas, St. 
Stephen’s Day, as it is regularly known there, 
the crude, matter-of-fact term ‘‘Boxing Day’”’ 
not having yet gained admission. I will next 
review and generally reject some proposed 
explanations of the custom. Lastly I will in- 
dicate its striking features and apply the 
methods of Frazer to their elucidation. 

The wren-boys were an invariable item of 
my Christmas at home. Soon after breakfast 
their vociferous chant was heard at the front 
door, and inspection revealed a motley band 
of boys, some with faces blackened and some 
wearing petticoats, clustered round a small 
bush of holly or ivy, bedizened with ribbons 
and carried by the leader of the band. Here 
are the boys, you will say, but where is the 
wren for the sacrifice? The answer is easy. 
In the bush. As to its condition, it was 
always dead and occasionally a sparrow, but 
that was, of course, unorthodox. The dead- 
ness is essential. Having sung a great deal 
of doggerel beginning, ‘‘ The Wren, the Wren 
the king of all birds,’ to a tune which strove 











to preserve a fixed standard under difficulties, 
the band fell an easy victim to bribery in the 
form of a penny, and made way for successors. 
Indeed, the whole morning used to be punc- 
tuated by such arrivals, but their number 
decreased as time went on. 

An enquiring mind directed to the elucida- 
tion of these proceedings found little to 
satisfy it. The only explanation I ever heard 
was solely concerned with the phrase, ‘‘ Kin 
of all birds,’’ and I tell the tale as ’twas tol 
to me. The birds met to choose a king, for 
all the world like the trees in Jotham’s par- 
able. High-flying seems to have been the 
accepted test, and the eagle, having left all 
competitors behind, soared upwards to the 
extreme limit of his regal energies. But the 
crafty wren, having previously attached itself 
to the big bird’s person—opinions differ as to 
the precise method—now popped out, flew 
gaily far above its exhausted rival, and 
gained the titular monarchy of birds. 

Leaving this precious explanation where it 
is for the moment, I will glance at some 
others. It is said that the Druids—those 
mnt Pe for hanging wild theories on— 
reverenced the bird so highly that the first 
Christian missionaries decreed its annual 
death at Christmas by way of stamping out 
superstition. The inviolability which at all 
other times the wren shares with the robin 
would then be explained as a relic of the 
Druidic reverence. Again, the wren is given 
the role of the geese of the Capitol, for in 
some fighting between Protestants and Papists 
in Ireland he saved the sleepy Protestants 
from surprise by dancing on and pecking at 
their drums. ‘“ For this reason the wild Irish 
mortally hate these birds to this day, calling 
them the divil’s servants, and killing them 
whenever they can catch them.” 

Lastly we have the following ‘‘ well- 
authenticated legend.’’ Once upon a time 
a fairy of uncommon beauty “‘ exercised such 
an undue influence over the male population 
of the Isle of Man,”’ leading them by a steep 
place into the sea, that the island was becom- | 
ing sadly depleted. Then sprang up a knight 
errant to champion these distressed swains, 
who discovered some means for counter- 
vailing the charms used by the siren, and she: 
only escaped at a moment of extreme hazard 
by taking the form of a wren. Our knight 
errant further laid a spel! on her to assume 
that form every New Year’s Day, and finally 
to perish by a human hand. Hence the mur- 
derous energy of the wren-boys. 

This last is a poor effort on the part of the 
embarrassed myth-maker. It lacks that corro- 
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borative detail which, as Pooh-Bah pointed 
out, can add an artistic verisimilitude to a 
bald and unconvincing narrative. However, 
its very baldness serves to show the sort of 
stuff that people will accept as an explana- 
tion. It is also a clear case of that commonest 
of phenomena—a myth made to explain a 
custom. In 99 cases out of 100 the custom is 
original, and the myth which professes to 
account for it is a later growth. Boxhorn, 
writing in 1696, saw this clearly enough. 
Myths, says he, are put forward as the causes 
of practices, whereas the practices were really 
the causes of the myths. In the mysteries of 
Dionysus the initiate was at one stage be- 
daubed with clay and bran. This dirty custom 
requiring explanation, a tale was speedily 
forthcoming that when the Titans attacked 
Dionysus and tore him to pieces, they painted 
themselves first with clay or gypsum so as to 
escape recognition. But when we find a simi- 
lar custom reported by Captain Smith from 
Virginia, and from Victoria and the Congo 
by other observers, always connected with the 
mysteries of each country, we look for a more 
convincing origin and find it in a comparison 
with the baptismal rite of immersion. Initia- 
tion is a new birth, and the cleaning which 
followed the daubing was the primitive way 
of indicating that. If a pol soaping had 
ever preceded the rite of baptism, as it might 
very well have done among a_primitive- 
minded people, the analogy would be com- 
plete. 

So well established is the axiom that custom 
comes before myth that a great authority has 
defined the history of religion as ‘‘a long 
attempt to reconcile old custom with new 
reason; to find a sound theory for an absurd 
practice.’’ An excellent illustration is the 
way the Romans accounted to themselves for 
the many points in their marriage ritual 
which survived from the primitive times of 
marriage by capture. The ‘Rape of the 
Sabines’ is a vastly superior effort to the 
miserable invention of the Manx siren, but it 
is quite as plainly an attempt to find a his- 
torical origin for a puzzling observance, 

The second story—of drum-dancing—is a 
more or less praiseworthy attempt to explain 
an Irish custom by some of the main facts of 
Irish history. The rivalry of two religions, 
and a continual state of active or latent hos- 
tilities, are facts so characteristic of Ireland 
that the myth-maker was well-advised to 
employ them. But the story explains 
nothing, certainly not the inviolability of the 
wren at all other times than St. Stephen’s 





nor the bush with ribbons; and how about the 
Isle of Man and various parts of France 
where exactly similar observances take place? 

This argument will also serve to discredit 
the Druidic theory, which may well go to 
limbo with the snakes St, Patrick banished 
from Ireland. There is, however, this much 
truth in it, that the custom is of remote pagan 
origin, and that to explain it we must go back 
to some of the earliest fancies of the savage 
brain. 

As to the high-flying theory, it can be 
traced to a Jewish collection of animal stories 
of the thirteenth century, and the same tale 
is told by the Ojibway Indians of the linnet. 
It does not profess to do more than explain 
the title ‘‘ king,’’ and is as plainly con- 
structed for that purpose as the story of 
Pontius Pilate having thrown himself into 
the lake of Lucerne was to explain a false 
derivation of Mons Pilatus. 

The points to which ] would direct atten- 
tion are these: (1) The slaying once a year 
of a creature held sacred at all other times; 
(2) The title ‘‘ king ’’; (3) The bush. Let us 
take them in order. 

I suppose that most of us, if asked to 
explain the efficacy of sacrifice, would suggest 
that it was intended to mollify the deity. If 
further questioned as to the method of mollifi- 
cation, we might be inclined to seek a clue in 
the modern use of the word to advertise cheap 
sales. As the salesman expects certain ser- 
vices from his customers in return for his 
‘‘alarming sacrifices,’? so the worshipper, 
having given some of his property “at a 
sacrifice,’? counts on corresponding services 
from his god. How this view could be cor- 
rected by a less material conception of religion 
we see in the words, ‘‘ All things are thine, 
and of thine own have we given thee.’’ Others 
having some acquaintance with the crude and 
materialistic notions of primitive peoples, 
might maintain that sacrifices were originally 
meant to feed the deity. Then the indignant 
question of the Psalmist’s God, ‘‘ Thinkest 
thou that I will eat bull’s flesh and drink the 
blood of goats?’ Psalm 1. 13, is not wholly 
rhetorical, but refers to what was once a very 
real belief. The admirable travesties of 
Lucian are full of the same notion. Olympus 
complains of its short rations owing to the 
decline in sacrifices entailed by the growth of 
philosophy. 

Now both these views, though widely 
adopted at various epochs in the development 
of religious thought, are at variance with the 
original view on that very point of mollifica- 


Day; neither the procession of begging boys, | tion. The conception of an outraged deity is 
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very far from being primitive. In the circle 
of our earliest ancestors’ oh, gra ideas there 
was nothing at all comparable, in kind or in 
degree, to the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
How difficult the prophets found it to per- 
suade the Jews that Jehovah could gegen 
be angry with them! It required the very 
real and prolonged misery of the Babylonish 
captivity to break down their conception of 
Jehovah as a tribal god, who might conceiv- 
ably be careless for a moment or experience a 
assing fit of ill-temper but could no more 
hurt them than they could themselves betray 
their own kin. For, if one thing is certain 
about early institutions, it is that they were 
based upon the clan, so that the phrase 
‘tribal god ’’ is seen to have a significance 
far beyond what casually appears. Not only 
was he god of the clan but he was himself a 
member of the clan, united to his fellow- 
kinsmen by those close and manifold obliga- 
tions of kinship which form the sum total of 
early morality. Religion was in those days 
a social function. The individual had no 
locus standi before his god apart from his 
membership of the clan. Matters of purely 
personal concern must be approached by the 
‘unorthodox methods of magic. The tribal god 
would not dream of worrying about the break- 
ing heart of a lovesick girl, but if she made a 
little waxen image of the betrayer, and stuck 
it full of pins or melted it cunningly and with 
due circumstance, she might arouse directly 
—who knows ?—powers that would work her 
will. It is interesting to note that when 
Hannah came to the national sanctuary with 
the anguish of a purely personal maternity, 
I, Samuel i, 9-16, her conduct required ex- 
planation, and Eli supposed that she was 
“ drunken.”’ 

Early religion then was a clan institution. 
When the social unit changed from the clan 
to the nation, the guardian of morality and 
social order changed from a tribal god into a 
national god, though we have seen in the case 
of the Jews how much of the earlier charac- 
teristics he might retain. When the philoso- 
phic theory of a god of the whole earth was 
promulgated by Christianity, religion outran 
the possibilities of social development. It 
needed centuries of steam power and electric 
telegraphs to burst the barriers of space, and 
the still more potent restraints of mental en- 
vironment; and the result is that a religion 
nominally universal has developed on lines 
mainly national. The opposing countries in 


a war both call on divine guidance to assist 
them to victory, though it is plain that both 
cannot win. 





What then was the efficacy of sacrifice, if 
not mollificatory? It can be described in one 
word. The efficacy was sacramental. I have 
no time to traverse the pleasant paths of 
totemism in all their devious detail, but here 
are the main results. Primitive man could 
never have played a game once and perhaps 
still familiar, known as ‘‘ clumps,’’ because 
he did not distinguish between animal, vege- 
table and mineral. Man, Homo sapiens, did 
not always stand so high above the brutes as 
he does in these more enlightened days. When 
the first Russian sailors landed in Alaska, the 
inhabitants took them for cuttle-fish, on 
account of their big buttons. No more did he 
greatly distinguish divine and human. He 
believed that gods, men and animals, were all 
of much the same stuff, and capable of gener- 
ating one another. So he brought them all 
under the great conception of kin, and each 
clan had its god and its totem animal, all 
three bound together by the only moral bond 
known to early society—the bond of kin. 

The old stories of a man’s enemy who comes 
to his house in his absence, and being unre 
cognised, eats of his food, thereby securing 
himself against the vengeance of the blood- 
feud, seem very queer. But kinship being the 
only known security of the kind, the enemy 
had been unwittingly admitted to the kin by 
the mere act of eating, and had thus secured 
immunity. In like manner the Israelites 
entered into an alliance with the Gibeonites 
by simply eating of their victuals. Eating 
together then was a pledge of kinship, but the 
most solemn kind of tribal feast was that in 
which the gods joined. It cannot be too 
strongly stated that the significant part of the 
primitive sacrifice was the sacrificial feast. 
The god’s share was either placed on the altar, 
or given to him in some symbolical way, and 
his kinsman made a hearty meal on the rest , 
without anything symbolical in the business. 
Religion was a merry, as well as a social 
function in those days. 

Innumerable instances of this clan sacrifice 
could be given. The Roman sacra gentilicia, 
in which the clan gods and clan ancestors 
were honoured, is a case in point. And here 
are two verses from I, Sam. xx. 28, 29: ‘‘ And 
Jonathan answered Saul, David earnestly 
asked leave of me to go to Bethlehem : 

And he said, Let me go, I pray thee; for 
our family (that is, clan) hath a sacrifice in 
the city, and my brother (clansman), he hath 
commanded me to be there; and now... let 
me get away .. . and see my brethren.”’ 
And this, it must be remembered, was at a 
time subsequent to the union of the tribal 
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worships into the national 
Jehovah at Jerusalem. 

Each sacrifice then was a renewing of the 
bond between a god and his people, and it is 
interesting to note that among the Semites in 
early times all flesh-eating was sacrifice. 
Robertson Smith says in ‘ The Religion of the 
Semites,’ ‘‘ A man could never eat beef or 
mutton except as a religious act.’’ The same 
is true of Indians, Persians, Romans and 
older Greeks. This means that the killing of 
an animal must be the act of the clan, not of 
an individual. And the only class of actions 
requiring this sanction in early society are 
those ‘‘ which involve an invasion of the 
sanctity of the tribal blood.’’ Hence the 
animal was one of the clan. 

In later days, when animal food was re- 
leased from its necessary religious connec- 
tions, and had become an ordinary article of 
diet, we find special sacrifices—‘‘ mystical ’’ 
is the Emperor Julian’s word—at stated times 
of animals whose flesh was regarded as for 
bidden meat. Forbidden meat means holy 
meat, uncleanness and holiness being practi- 
cally the same thing, and otherwise known as 
taboo, and the holy meat of a clan was its 
totem animal. So this special sacrifice seems 
to be a survival from the time when all sacri- 
ficial animals were of a sacrosanct kind, and 
to point to a sacramental communion of God 
and clan in the flesh of their sacred animal. 
(Here one might be led on to a discussion of 
the religious ground of cannibalism.) The 
fact remains that at stated intervals, usually 
once a year, the sacred animal was sacrificed 
and sacramentally eaten. Now I have no 
evidence to show that our wren was ever eaten. 
But a common part of the ritual is a distribu- 
tion of the feathers, which would seem to be a 
degraded form of the usual custom. 

We have seen how closely identified were the 
god and his sacred animal. The idea of holi- 
ness is long anterior to the institution of pro- 
perty, so that it would be false to explain the 

oly animal as the property of the god. No, 
holiness means the possession of some spark 
of the divine life—being in fact, akin to the 
god. We must explain the frequent appear- 
ance of animals in Greek myth as a survival 
from the earlier totemistic conceptions. The 
various clan religions were in time co-ordin- 
ated into a national religion and the exuber- 
ance of Greek fancy created that immortal 
hierarchy of Olympus which has obscured to 
the eye of posterity the lowlier origins of the 
cults. But imbedded in that great preserva- 
tive ritual we fjnd plenty of evidence that 


worship of 


early religious notions were as crude at! 








Athens as elsewhere. Once a year a bull was 
solemnly sacrificed to Dionysus, and the 
ritual is of great interest. The slaughter was 
followed by a strict inquiry as to who was 
responsible for the act. In this trial every. 
one who had anything to do with the slaughter 
was called as a party: the maidens who drew 
water to sharpen the axe and knife threw the 
blame on the sharpeners, they put it on the 
man who handed the axe, and he on the man 
who struck down the victim, and he again on 
the one who cut its throat, who finally fixed 
the responsibility on the knife, which was 
accordingly found guilty and cast into the sea, 
Of course, there is a myth handy to explain 
these strange proceedings, but the true ex- 
planation is clear enough. The slaughter is 
felt to have an element of impiety in it. The 
very name of the rite—Sov@ima, ‘ ox-mur- 
der ’’—shows the same. So every effort is 
made to distribute the responsibility as widely 
as possible. The whole clan must be incrimin- 
ated. Just so the legal way of execution 
among the Jews was stoning, a method by 
which the whole tribe might participate in 
an act for which the only possible justifica- 
tion was that very participation. 

The bull then was sacred to Dionysus as 
having been originally his kinsman. But we 
must be prepared to go a step further back 
and consider a time when Dionysus was not 
and the bull was. We must suppose that the 
swan was sacred long before Zeus made love 
to Leda in that form. Venus’s doves were 
once an object of worship in themselves as 
were the doves of Astarte—held sacred 
through Semitic lands. And the killing of 
the sacred animal may be viewed apart from 
any sacramental eating of the same, giving a 
second string to the long bow, as some may 
think it, which I am engaged in drawing. It 
will vibrate—if one must preserve the meta- 
phor—in perfect unison with its equivalent 
custom, the killing of the god common among 
primitive peoples. 

We have already noted the vagueness of the 
primitive distinction between divine and 
human. Ancestor worship, for instance, was 
originally practised without reference to that 
deification which later ideas demanded. As 
often as not the god was simply a man, and 
the certainty of his death involved the pro- 
blem of his replacement. The abatement of 
his powers which old age necessarily entailed 
would be full of danger for the tribe. A 
natural death would afford a less certain 
opportunity of catching the divine soul and 
transferring it to the successor, besides the 
unpleasant certainty of the soul having grown 
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feeble with the ageing frame. Therefore the 
man god was frequently killed during man- 
hood. Assuming for the moment the identity 
of king and god, I will give some examples 
of this curious practice. 

The Ethiopian kings of Meroe formerly had 
to die at the command of the priests, without 
benefit of their godhead. But in the reign 
of Ptolemy II, Ergamenes, bringing the 
rather unfair weapon of a Greek education to 
bear upon the venerable antiquity of primi- 
tive custom, turned the tables on the priests 
and succeeded in killing them. The king of 
Calicut had originally to cut his throat pub- 
licly if he reached the 12 years’ limit of a 
reign. The modification which this rite 
underwent in later times is very instructive 
to the folk-lorist. There was a jubilee at the 
twelfth year of each reign, at which it was 
understood that any four guests who might 
succeed in cutting their way through the 
40,000 royal guards were at liberty to kill the 
king and succeed him. This degeneration of a 
piece of barbarous ritual into a harmless cere- 
mony occurs over and over again. At an 
annual festival in Babylon a prisoner con- 
demned to death was put in the king’s place, 
clothed in his robes, and variously identified 
with him. He was then crucified. Is it an 
extravagant suggestion that the Roman 
soldiers who mocked Christ may have wit- 
nessed some such ceremony and reproduced it 
as described in the Gospels? The stock epi- 
sode in folk-tales of a monarch’s life being 
saved by the sacrifice of his son’s seems to 
point to the same principle of substitution, 
itself a degradation of the original custom 
~ irs the death of the divine king him- 
sell. 

Of the transmission of the soul to the 
successor there is no direct evidence, but the 
notion is very common. In Nias, whichever 
son catches his father’s last breath in his 
mouth or in a bag, succeeds him, and, of 
course, we are to understand that the soul 
goes out in the last breath of the dying. Hence 
the supplanting Jacobs of those parts will 
privily get them under the floor of the sick 
man’s room, bore a hole up through it, and 
inserting a bamboo rod, will suck in the soul 
of their father. The same habit of thought 
appears in the promise of Dido’s affectionate 
sister to gather and swallow her dying breath, 
and in St. Ambrose’s most touching account 
of the death of his brother Satyrus. ‘I 
clasped thy arms,’? he laments, ‘‘ but had 
already lost what I was holding. I gathered 
up thy latest breath that I might drink fel- 
lowship in thy dissolution. But in some 








mysterious way that breath gave life, and 
came rich in grace more abundant at the very 
hour of death. O that, if no breath of mine 
might prolong thy life, at least the potency 
of thy last sigh might have been transfused 
into my mind, and inspired my nature with 
thy purity and innocence of soul.’’ All meta- 
phor, you will say. But this is by no means 
the only instance, especially in the language 
of religious exaltation, where metaphor is 
the lineal successor of a material belief. 

However, I have left over the identification 
of king and god, an identification not without 
its bearing on our wren, ‘‘the king of all 
birds.”’ 

It is a remarkable fact that both at Rome 
and at Athens, when the political kingship 
was done away with and republican institu- 
tions adopted, the title of king, ousted and 
abhorred in all other connections, was re- 
tained as the name of a religious officer. The 
rex sacrorum at Rome, and the dpywr Baohevs 
at Athens, are the functionaries in question. 
Now what is the explanation of this retention 
of a hated name? Obviously that the religious 
rites required a king for their proper perform- 
ance. Which proves the identity of king and 
priest, you will say, but what of the god? 
There is plenty of evidence to show that the 
priest is commonly a degradation of the man- 
god of whom I have already spoken, and 
makes his appearance along with the later 
and more spiritualised conception of the 
deity as an invisible being. There are many 
weather kings in Africa wielding divine 
powers. The Incas were a divine race of 
kings. The same is true of Mexicans, Chinese, 
Parthians and Egyptians, and the sceptical 
Roman empire humoured mankind with a 
like fancy. To sum up the results of our 
enquiry so far, we have seen that the annual 
slaughter of the wren may be co-ordinated 
either with the sacramental sacrifice of the 
holy animal, or with the killing of the divine 
man or animal for the purpose of securing a 
fit successor; and we have noted the divine 
significance of the word “‘ king,’’ chiming in 
with the suggestion that the wren was a 
sacred animal. 

Considering the primitive man’s inability 
or disinclination to distinguish animal from 
vegetable, we are not surprised to find the 
attributes of divinity attached to vegetation. 
‘“‘ Formerly I was a fig-tree,’”’ says Horace’s 
Priapus, using a bluff plainness of speech 
which distinguished him from more discreet, 
if equally disreputable, deities. | Minerva 
would never have admitted her descent from 
the olive, and I don’t suppose that even Pluto 
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would have cared to tell his mother-in-law 
that she was in the last analysis simply com- 
mon corn. But the scandal has long since lost 
its edge. Bacchus we know as god of the 
vine, and the goat we know as sacred to 
Bacchus; and when we find a goat solemnly 
offered to Bacchus once a year, we must 
explain the rite not as a vengeance on the 
goat for his ravages in the vineyard but as a 
recognition of the essential element of com- 
mon divinity. We saw the efficacy of a 
common meal in the conception of kinship, 
and when the goat browses on the sacred vine, 
he absorbs particles of divinity and becomes 
marked out as akin to it and its god. 

We are thus led to the consideration of tree- 
worship and vegetation cults generally, which 
will give us material for explaining the bush 
in our original piece of ritual. JI suppose the 
most familiar instance is the case of the 
Druids and the oak. ‘‘ Druids’’ is Greek for 
““oak people.’? The May-pole and Christmas 
tree are equally familiar but not so obviously 
in point. However, it is clear enough that the 
May-pole was originally a live tree, brought 
into the village each May day, and was more- 
over regarded as the embodiment of the vege- 
tation spirit. Its planting near to human 
habitation was then intended to secure the 
fertility of which the tree spirit was com- 
monly considered the custodian. At first the 
tree was the god. Then it was regarded as 
his home. Then he was given a human form 
—and that is where May Queen comes in. 
Then the human tree spirit inevitably became 
the priest of the invisible but indubitable god, 
as in the case of the famous king of the grove 
at Aricia. 

Now there is a class of rural festivals known 
as “‘carrying out Death,’’ ‘‘ burying the 
Carnival,’ and ‘‘ Sawing the old woman,” 
which point plainly to the annual death of 
the vegetation spirit. It would be wearisome 
to go through the evidence in detail. Adonis 
was probably a vegetation spirit, and the 
mourning for him accompanied his annual 
death. The well-known ‘‘Gardens_ of 
Adonis ’’—baskets in which seeds were 
planted and germinated rapidly in the warm 
and light soil—were charms to ensure the 
growth of crops, acting on the widespread 
principles of sympathetic magic. 

This vegetation spirit is often particular- 
ised as a corn spirit and in that guise is 
matter for a number of interesting observ- 
ances. The last ears left standing in a field at 
reaping time are made into an effigy, and 
called ‘‘ the old woman ”’ or some such title 
indicating personality, if not respect. After 





due ceremony this effigy is preserved and dis. 
tributed through the fields next spring— 
plainly as returning the vegetation spirit to 
the land to fertilise the new crop. The corn. 
spirit also had his living counterpart. A 
custom survives of tying people in the sheaves, 
suggesting their identity as clearly as Jack- 
in-the-Green proclaims his original identity 
with the tree which he personates. Or he 
takes the shape of an animal. The German 
proverb still says, ‘‘ The wolf sits in the last 
sheaf.’’ In Transylvania a cock is tied up in 
the last sheaf and killed. His feathers are 
kept and sown with the next year’s corn. He 
is thus first identified with the corn, i.e., the 
corn spirit, and then is killed for the sake of 
the new crop. 

Now this is the nearest I can get to the 
wren mystery. We have seen that his dead 
body hangs pitiable from a bedizened bush, 
thus suggesting that he is a form of the tree 
spirit. The distribution of his feathers I 
cannot connect with hopes of harvest by any 
direct evidence, but the analogy of the Tran- 
sylvanian cock is noteworthy, and there are 
some indications of the connection of the 
wren with the general notion of fertility. 
This is a common ending of Breton folk-tales : 
“* Tl se mariérent et éleverent autant d’enfants 
que le laouenneink a de petits dans son 
couvée.”’ Part of the wren song is: 

Tho’ she is little, her family’s great, 

So rise up, landlady, and give us a trate. 
This suggests that the good wishes of the 
wren-boys have efficacy for the production of 
large families. A far-off echo of the same 
notion comes from Hungary. The Magyars 
have a custom of singing a song round on 
St. Stephen’s Day at the houses of the newly- 
senteial, wishing prosperity to their families. 
The singers originally brought a_ bullock 
effigy with them, and are known as regesek. 
As the word appears to be unintelligible, I 
nourish a private conviction that the root of 
rex is in it, and that the bullock was the king- 
beast of this custom. The distinction of sex in 
some forms of the custom should be noted. We 
have seen it in the Manx story about the 
witch and knight errant. Mirabeau says, if 
the men failed to catch a wren, the women 
might start on the chase, and when successful 
had full licence to insult ‘‘ le sexe maladroit, 
qui se sauvait & toutes jambes, ou bien resta 
au logis, pour pas avoir le visage barbouillé de 
boue ou de suie.”’ 

I do not deny that the evidence for connect- 
ing the wren ritual with the root ideas ] have 
endeavoured to indicate is slender, but the 
evidence for the existence of those ideas is 
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overwhelming. The method of proof in folk- 
lore being essentially cumulative, and accum- 
ulation being tedious in print, I have asked 
readers to take a great deal on faith. If you 
want to get proofs of the sacramental charac- 
ter of sacrifice, you must go to the ‘ Religion 
of the Semites,’ the great work of Robertson 
Smith. If you desire conviction on the killing 
of the god and the intricacies of vegetable 
worship, you will find Sir James Frazer very 
much at your service. I can only hope to in- 
dicate the main lines of investigation. 

One word on the date of the ceremony, and 
I have done. The killing of the holy bird 
coincides oddly with the killing of the holy 
martyr. So does Lady Day coincide oddly 
with the feast of Cybele. Is it a mere odd 
coincidence that Cybele was the mother of the 
gods, and that our Lady was the mother of 
our Lord? I think not. We know that when 
Christianity under official sanction began to 
extend its borders with a celerity unexampled, 
its organisers had to face the extraordinarily 
difficult problem of securing a decent con- 
formity in Christian practices—a uniformity 
in belief they could hardly be so sanguine as 
to expect—from a mixed multitude of men 
mainly uneducated, and wedded to old ritual 
by a force of habit more binding than any 
conviction. The authorities acted on the only 
possible lines. Selecting those elements of 
Christianity most easily reconcileable with 
existing practices, they found little difficulty 
in getting the names altered so long as the 
observances continued much as before. They 
recognised the impossibility of a total break 
with the past, and trusted perhaps to time 
and the progress of education to bring a purer 
view of things. Unfortunately the incursions 
of barbarians, and the sterile logic-chopping 
of Byzantines and of school-men long delayed 
the desired epiphany. 1 think it just possible 
that the martyrdom of St. Stephen was pur- 
posely fixed for the 26th of Dec. with the 
intention of supplanting a ceremony which 
involved the martyrdom of a divine animal. 
The name Stephen means “‘ a crown.’’ He 
who was now a king and priest with God 
ought to have been a formidable rival to the 
king of the birds, but the older object of 
reverence is still dying hard. 

HIBERNICUS. 


(JHAPMAN AND SCAPULA.—Chapman’s 

_ translation of Homer bears copious 
evidence on every page that it is based 
mainly on the word for word Latin of 
Divus, printed by Spondanus next the Greek, 
and here referred to as ‘‘Sp.’’ But he was 





concerned to pass for a Graecist, and knew 
the alphabet well enough to look up many 
words in Scapula’s lexicon. Of accidence and 
syntax he shows no knowledge. Looking up 
words in Scapula is a laborious business, but 
Chapman was no shirker, and besides the 
examples given below I have noted 64 places 
where he consulted the lexicon, and there 
must be many others. Here I deal with a 
few points of special interest. The numbering 
of the lines follows Chapman’s versions. In 
Il. 1,500 ‘‘ Jupiter . . . swell’d, sigh’d, and 
answer’d ’’ renders 6x4ycas tpooepy, for which 
Sp. gives ingemiscens respondit. That 
accounts for ‘‘ sigh’d and answer’d,”’ but why 
‘‘swell’d ’’? Because Scapula under 6x6é, 
gravate fero, has metaphora ducta ab 6x6) 
[mound] quia animus eius qui aliqua re 
offenditur quasi exurgit et intumescit. 

In 11,471 Zebs iyilvyos (Juppiter altiju- 
gus, Sp.) is rendered, ‘‘ Jove that weighs 
above all human pow’rs,”’ from Scapula’s qui 
in alto facta hominum ponderat, showing that 
“above ’’ is here an adverb, ‘‘ Powers” is 
one of Chapman’s pet abstract nouns, of wide 
connotation. In 17,253 dui revovras has the 
ample rendering, ‘‘ Where all the nervie fibers 
meet and ligaments in one, That make the 
motion of those parts.’’ Scapula thus defines 
révwv, finis musculi, constans fibris ner- 
vorum et ligamentorum in unum coeuntibus, 
quo in partem movendam inserto motus omnio 
fit voluntarius, which Chapman translates 
almost entire. 

Again in 20, 431, pvedds odovdvAiwy éxradro 
(medulla vertebris exsiliit, ep.) becomes ‘‘ one 
of the twise-twelve bones that all the backe- 
bone make Let out his marrow,’’ Scapula’s 
unum ex 24 ossibus quibus tota spina con- 
structa est. 

In 22, 278 another piece of anatomy is simi- 
larly treated. «Anides (juncturae, Sp.) is in 
Chapman, ‘‘ th’ unequall winding bone That 
joynes the shoulders and the necke,’’ Scapula’s 
os tortuosum et inequale, omoplatam cum 
sterno alligans, 

In Od. 6, 140, ‘‘ Shoulder-reaching head- 
tires for xpydeuva comes from velamentum 
capitis quod ad humeros usque demittebatur. 

In 16, 418, ‘‘ It [my soul] doth not let The 
least loose notion passe his naturale seate”’ for 
év piv yap Te xaduppoovvar ye p.'Exover contains 
an ingenious translation of Scapula on 
xadippoovivy, mens laxa et emota sua sede. 

In 17, 219, the mysterious rendering of 
Kovpo. (juvenes; Sp.), ‘‘ You whose kind con- 
sort Make the faire branches of the Tree our 
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Court’’ probably comes from Scapula on 
xovpos, puer, item ramus. 

In 20, 571-3, ‘‘ he should find it were More 
— for him to put both aboard For the 

icilian people, that afford These feete of men 
good price,’’ for ‘‘ let us put them aboard and 
send to the Sicilians, where they would fetch 
a good price,’ has the note “ dvdparodurai, 
i.e., “‘ slave-dealers.’”” How Chapman got on 
to that word I don’t know, but Scapula on 
dviparodev runs q.d. hominis pes; sunt enim 
mancipia quasi pedes dominorum. 

To justify the above remarks on Chapman’s 
Greek I will quote two further places. In 
Od. 3, 605, ‘‘in three parts cutting off 
the haire (tpixas) comes from ignorance of 
Opié, the nearest word he could find in 
Scapula being tpty4, ‘‘ in three parts,”? and he 
took the hair on faith from Sp. In 5, 612, 
« dee dé ypoa wavra, “ all his flesh was swoln,”’ 
becomes, ‘‘ all his vaines His toiles had rackt 
t’ a labouring woman’s paines,’’ and the note 
refers us to vw; had he understood the 
augment, he would have found this place in 
Scapula under oid€w (aw). 

GeorGe G. Loane. 


ANNING’S RHYMING DESPATCH. — 
Canning has been accused of intolerable 
levity in sending an important despatch in 
rhyme, and his words have been altered. It 
is worth while to put on record the real facts 
and his text given by Captain Josceline Bagot 
in ‘ George Canning and his Friends,’ vol. ii., 
chapt. 11 (1909). It is noted that Bulwer’s 
version, generally reproduced, is wrong in 
every line. Canning sent from the Foreign 
Office to Sir Charles Bagot, our Ambassador 
at the Hague, a formal, official despatch about 
imposing an additional tax of 20 per cent. 
upon Netherlands vessels and merchandise, 
Jan, 31, 1826. On the same day and from 
the same place he sent later a despatch in 
cipher (‘‘ separate, secret and confidential ’’) 
as a joke:— 
Sir, 
In matters of commerce the fault of the 
Dutch 
Is offering too little and asking too much, 
The French are with equal advantage content, 
So we clap on Dutch bottoms just 20 per cent. 
(Chorus) 20 per cent., 20 per cent. 
(Chorus of English Custom House officers 
and French Douaniers) : 
(English)—We clap on Dutch bottoms just 
0 per cent. 
(French)—Vous fraperez Falck avec 20 per 


cent, 
Falck was the Netherlands Ambassador in 
London. QUARE. 





——_.. 


Readers’ Queries. 





UERIES FROM ‘TWICE ROUND THE 
CLOCK.’—I resume the queries from 
Sala’s ‘ Twice Round the Clock,’ which were 
started last summer. The book appeared in 
1859 and is a wonderfully detailed record of 
the occupations and amusements of London 
viewed from ‘ Four O’clock a.m.’ to ‘ Three 
a.m.’ I give, as before, the headings first, 
followed by the matter they include. 

9 a.m. Sala asks who invented muffins, I 
know that they appear in the eighteenth 
century. Beauclerk mentions in Boswell’s 
book the story of the man who ate them and 
then committed suicide to save himself from 
indigestion. But earlier references are 
beyond me. 

The postman. In 1859 he had a “‘ scarlet 
tunic.’’ How long did this brightness last? 
Is ‘‘A Double Knock at the Postman’s Con- 
science, by the Rev. Mr. Davis, Ordinary, of 
Newgate ’’ a real book? Sala often invents 
or distorts book titles. He explains that ‘I 
never knew personally the abode of a post- 
man. Mr. Sculthorpe and Mr. Peacock know 
them but too frequently, to the postman’s 
cost.’’ Who are these two? 

City Clerks. Sala observes that ‘‘ the most 
luxurious whiskers belong to the Bank of 
England.’’ When did these hirsute adorn- 
ments cease to be popular? In the eighties 
of last century, perhaps? 

Court of Queen’s Bench, ‘‘ There are 
judges, who, it is reported, make up consider- 
able books for the Derby and Oaks—nay, for 
the double event.’’ The attachment of Haw- 
kins to the Turf is well-known. Who else? 

Noon. Justice Room at the Mansion House. 
The ushers, attendants, etc, ‘‘ remember Sir 
John Key and the great Sir Claudius 
Hunter.’ Aldermen, I suppose. I know 
nothing of them. The old police-court, before 
the new justice-room was designed, was 
‘* sacred to the manes of Mr. Hobler,”’ whose 
fame has escaped me, 

2 p.m. Mr. Cross’s older Exeter ’Change 
had elephants’ tusks displayed outside the 
shops beneath, ‘‘ and Chunee and the wild 
beasts all alive and roaring upstairs.’’ Was 
Chunee an elephant? ; 

3 p.m. Men advanced in years dressed in 
threadbare black haunt the Royal Exchange 
and draw from pocket-books ‘‘ greasy doct- 
ments, faded envelopes, sleezy letters.” 

In the night dens are ‘‘ruffiani, copper cap- 
tains, and cozening buzgloaks.’’ What is the 
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meaning of the middle word? I recognise the | word looks like German but I do not find it 


third as ‘‘ pickpockets.’’ 

A ‘‘ poonah-painted screen ’’ is among the 
objects to be sold in Debenham and Storr’s 
Rooms. Does this indicate Oriental scenes ? 

The Pantheon. Here Charles Fox and Lord 
Maldon reeled in from ‘‘ the chocolate houses 
and the E.O. tables.’’ What form of gambling 
is this? The Pantheon Bazaar offers ‘‘ drums, 
hares-and-tabors, and ‘Noah’s arks.’’ The 
middle word is beyond me. Young ladies re- 
joice here in being past the school age with 
‘the ‘ calisthenic exercises’ and the French 
mark.”’ 

§ p.m. In a curious account of odd clubs 
the “‘ Ugly Club ’”’ is said to be still flourish- 
ing. How long did it last? The Prisoner’s 
Van is called ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Carriage,’’ 
“Long Tom’s Coffin,’ and the ‘‘ Van’’ by 
police and reporters for short. Have all these 
names gone out? Some lines on the subject 
which are quoted end, 


There’s a crusher outside the prisoner’s wan! 


A “crusher ”’ is said to be a policeman. Is 
the word due to the size of his feet ? 

6p.m. A Charity Dinner. Sala meets an 
American gentleman who is so taciturn that 
I began to think ‘‘ he was quizzing me. ‘ Gum- 
ming’ is the proper transatlantic colloqual- 
ism, I think.’’ This slang has apparently 
gone out. | do not find it in the Dictionaries. 
Does the same apply to ‘‘Sirree’’ for ‘‘Sir’’ ? 

7 p.m. <A Theatrical Green-room. Sala 
says that all the brilliant green-room men are 
dead—‘‘ Jerrold, Talfourd, Kenney, Haynes 
Bayley, Hook, A’Beckett.’’ Another is dead 
to whom he devotes a special description : — 

A slight nervous man—a famous writer of 
plays and books that yet live, and will live 
while our English language is spoken—a 
strange-looking, high cheek-boned man, with 
long hair carelessly thrown away from his 
forehead, and a piercing eye that seemed to 
scorn the lorgnon dangling from its ribbon. 
I have seen him so, his spare form leaning 
against the mantel, and he showering, yes 
showering is the word—arrowy bon mots and 
coruscating repartees around him. 

A striking tribute to a man evidently re- 
markable. Who can he have been? I can 
only think of Charles Reade as possible. Does 
the account suit his appearance ? 

8 p.m. Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market is the scene of opera. ‘‘ Fop’s Alley ”’ 
is close by, and ‘‘ the very name is becoming 
obsolete now. The next generation will for- 
get its locality.’’ I suppose the name has long 
since gone. A pawnbroker’s shop is “ the 
Bezestein of borrowed money.” The foreign 





in my German Dictionaries. 

9 p.m. Here is a good account of the 
‘*Vic.’’, and the famous actors who started 
there, should not, it is said, be ashamed of 
their service to transpontine melodrama :— 

Buffel, the millionaire contractor, denies 
stoutly that he ever carried a hod, although 
hundreds of us remember him on the ladder. 
Who is meant by “ Buffel ’?? It is noted that 
a certain King and Emperor “ was not 
ashamed to talk of the period when he was a 
lieutenant in the Regiment of Lafére.”’ Sala 
was in Paris in his young days and under “ 11 
p-m.’’ writes :— 

A King has patted me on the head, and I 

have sate, as a child, on the knee of the hand- 
somest woman in Europe. 
These references look like Napoleon III and 
the Empress Eugénie, but was he King- 
Emperor? Sala was instructed in dancing by 
one Boizot, who was placarded all over Paris 
from 1839 to 1859 : — 

He apears to be immortal, like Cockle of the 

pills, Grimstone of the eye-snuff, and Elizabeth 
Lazenby of the same. 
Cockle I know, and Lazenby, but never heard 
before of Grimstone and his ocular prepara- 
tions. Sala, in spite of all his dancing in- 
structors, could never grasp ‘‘ the poetry of 
motion ’’ or hope to “* burst on the world as 
an adept in the Scottische, the Cellarius, and 
the Deux Temps.’’ What was the Cellarius? 
No dance of the sort appears in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
under that word or “‘ cellar.”’ 

10 p.m. After an Exeter Hall oratorio the 
sober audience return home 
in sober broughams, and in hack-cabs—driven, 

hope, by regenerated cabmen, who give 
tickets before they are asked for them, and 
never charge more than thirty per cent. above 
the legal fare. 

What is a cabman doing with tickets, which 
appear to be superfluous? 

11 p.m. A Scientific Conversazione. Miss 
Withers, who once kept a boarding-school, 
then languished into poetry, and lastly took 
up history on the lines of Agnes Strickland’s 
books on Queens. She occupies in the British 
Museum Reading-room the desk marked ‘‘ For 
ladies only,’’ vigorously compiling. Who was 
she and who was the only person she con- 
descended to be conversational with, called 
Eglintoun Beaverup? He was certainly very 
versatile, for he is described as 
the famous novelist, satirist, poet, traveller, 
Quarterly Reviewer, essayist, epigrammatist 
and politician, who stood for the Macbeth dis- 
trict of burghs last general election, and proved 
in an article in the ‘ Rampant Magazine ’ that 
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the present Duke of Sennacherib’s grandfather 
was a pork butcher in Liquorpond Street. . . 

1 a.m. Evans’s Supper-rooms. Major 
Panton is mentioned as having a ‘‘ unique 
run of luck at the card-table.’” What did he 
win and how? 

3am. A Bal Masqué has a_ picked 
orchestra, including the most famous tambour 
in Europe :— 

At beating the chamude he stands alone, and 
his roll is unrivalled. 

The French word is not in my dictionary. It 
indicates some sort of drum-call apparently. 


Woe. J. 


HORTS FOR WOMEN : TROUSERS FOR 
MEN.—Shorts for women are, I believe, 
quite recent in their adoption. Who was the 
pioneer and when did she brave the rules of 
convention? Did the tennis court start them 
or did the hiker come first? 

I.am also curious about the change from 
short clothes or breeches to the long trousers 
generally in use among men to-day and lately 
also adopted by women, who walk the streets 
thus attired without comment on their ap- 
pearance. 

I believe that the fashion for trousers as 
men’s general wear belongs to the early years 
of the nineteenth century. Was there any 
particular reason for it? I seem to remember 
that the failure of the calves of George 1V 
has been assigned as favouring the new mode, 
though trousers had previously been used for 
mourning. c. 8. 


“MHERE BUT FOR THE GRACE OF 

GOD GOES ——.’’—A friend tells 
me that he has just seen the dash I have put 
filled up with the name of Wesley, and I have 
seen John Bunyan in that position. I have 
a faint memory that the right name should be 
*‘John Bradford,’’ but on looking into back 
numbers of ‘N. and Q.’ and the books of 
Quotations I have, I find, no solution of the 
missing name. I feel sure that Bunyan and 
Wesley are wrong. Perhaps someone will 
settle the point for me? 

Curiovs. 


** TIYXCELSIOR.”’—I find in a story by O. 
Henry an account of a car on a rail- 
way train which includes the detail : 
Excelsior—dry, springy, curly, soft, enticing, 
covered the floor. 
Webster’s Dictionary explains “ excelsior ”’ 
as 
a kind of stuffing for upholstered furniture, 
mattresses, etc., in which curled shreds of wood 
are substituted for curled hair. 





| 


Is this kind of flooring still in use and who 
invented the queer name for it? It was 
clever to adopt a word from one of Long. 
fellow’s well-known poems. But he thought 
that ‘‘ Excelsior’? was the Latin for 
‘‘ higher up ’’ and I do not see how this sense 
can apply to a material used for flooring, 
Is it simply that the stuff, being made of 
wood fibre, stands up better to wear and tear 
than any material made of hair? Are wood 
shavings more springy than that? 

T.. 0, ¢, 


OROSCOPY.—This word means ‘‘ examin. 
ation of pores,’’ and it was new to me 
when I came across it in ‘The Murder 
Market,’ a lively and well-written story of 
crime and detection by Mr. Charles Rushton, 
In the last chapter Chief Constable Waggot 
explains that Bertillon’s finger-print system 
of detection was floored when criminals took 
to wearing gloves. But Bertillon’s method 
has now been greatly improved upon: 

A Frenchman recently discovered that there 
are more than two thousand pores at the end 
of a man’s fingers, and that each pore has a 
different shape and a different position in rela- 
tion to the others. Moreover, nothing can 
erase them... neither age, nor burns, nor 
rasping and scraping. This new system is 
called poroscopy, and in the last few months 
experiments have been carried out which prove 
that the system enables finger-prints to be 
detected even when gloves have been worn. 

Waggot goes on to explain that ‘‘ the sweat 
from the pores, you see, penetrates through 
gloves.’’ I must say that I find it very diff- 
cult to believe this. Does the moisture pour 
through them so precisely that it retains 
characteristic channels unaltered by the thick. 
ness of the material it has to penetrate? I 
wrote to the author about this ‘‘ poroscopy ” 
and learnt that it was a discovery by Dr. 
Edouard Locard, but that he could not recall 
any trial in which it had been utilised. 


QuUARE. 


‘““ TTONDERSPONDERED.’’—In his ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ Sir John Hawkins was 
led off to many divagations. He says that 
Johnson dictated from memory to Hawkes- 
worth an account of the Admirable Crichton, 
and proceeds to quote it. Then, regarding it 
as defective, he quotes from a book by 
Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, entitled 
‘ExoxuBddavpor two passages about Crichton. 
The first notes that he represented in special 
dress and language fifteen different characters. 
In one of these 
he honderspondered it with a pair of pannier- 


| like breeches, a Mountera-cap on his head, and 
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a knife in a wooden sheath, daggerways, by his 
side. 

A footnote adds, ‘‘ For this strange word 
no meaning can be found.’’ Has anyone since 
Hawkins published his book, 1787, supplied 
a reasonable explanation or made a guess at 
it? Urquhart, who published his book in 
1652, was full of wild and fantastic language, 
so that his ‘‘ hondersponder ”’ is likely to be 
a ‘“‘nonce-word,’? used once and not again. 
It looks as if it might be Dutch in origin. 

QUARE. 


TURBARY OR TURBARRY.—This item is 
from a Cilcennin Register, 1775, June: 
Ordered that the Common or Turbarry 

called Kilcennin moor being the property of 
the Parishioners of the said parish John 
Llewelyn, the parish overseer, be instructed to 
stop and impound of such people as shall be 
employed in carrying away any of the said 
turf from the said common and that he be 
paid six shillings from now to July 10 next 
year for his trouble. 

Will any reader oblige with the derivation, 
customs, etc., in connection with ‘‘ turbary ’’ ? 

J. Evans. 

Felindre. 

HE ENCAVERNED BARBAROSSA. — 

Tradition gives us the story that a pea- 
sant tumbled into a cavern of the Kyffhauser, 
there to descry one of those of the world’s 
heroes who are credited with suspended ani- 
mation, beings who rank in the realm of 
imagination as reserved saviours of a cause, 

a race, or a nation. It was bruited abroad 
that this peasant beheld the great Emperor 
Friedrich Barbarossa, 

Are there caverns beneath the Kyffhauser, 
and have these been explored with a view to 
revealing what the peasant may have seen? 
For this is one of the few stories so free from 
accretions that, even at this remove in Time, 
one seems to see the startled man, lantern in 
hand, gazing upon a stalactite-stalagmite 
combination which may well have looked like 
a man seated as if half-asleep at a table, and 
the phrase ‘‘his beard growing into the 
ground’ favours the idea. The beard, too, 
would have seemed so red as to give colour to 
the belief that this was none other than Bar- 
barossa, 

To recall the legend in these days is most 
apposite, since the expected emergence of 
Friedrich from the cavern is due, according 
to one account, ‘‘ when the bad world reaches 
its worst,’’ or, to take another, ‘‘ as soon as 
events 


Germany regains her former glory ”’ : 
which now synchronise ! 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 





ATTLE-SNAKE POISON.—In the book 
by O. Henry called ‘ Roads of Destiny ’ 
and the story entitled ‘ Friends in Rosario,’ 
Major Kingman, President of the First 
National Bank, explains that in his earlier 
days as a cowboy you were expected to help 
your friend in any emergency. Probably you 
would need him to keep off Indians or ‘‘ put a 
tourniquet on your leg above a rattlesnake 


bite and ride for whisky.’? Making the vic- 
tim drunk was in earlier days the usual 
expedient, I believe. Is all this old- 


fashioned? Would a serum be used and avail- 
able in places infested with the snake? Or 
has it been so reduced and are its haunts so 
familiar to-day that these methods are not 
considered necessary ? 

‘Elsie Venner,’ in which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote of a snake-girl, goes back to 
1861. The rattlesnake is not so deadly as 
some that are known elsewhere. 


HIPPociiDEs. 


RINCB CHARLES EDWARD.—Can any- 
one tell me about a print underneath 
which is ‘‘ Prince Charles Edward reading a 
Dispatch of Sir John Cope?’’ This is curious, 
as Sir John Cope was leading the English 
army against the Prince, 
E. E. Cope. 


‘* TVECIMALS.’’ — According to Sturge’s 
‘Cuthbert Tunstal,’ (Longmans, 1938), 
“Decimals were not yet in use’’ when Tun- 
stal published his De Arte Supputandi in 
1522. Can anyone say who invented them, 
and where and when ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HODOPE.—Which form is to be pre- 
ferred: Rhodope or Rhodopis? And 
should not the accent fall on the second syl- 
lable? though Tennyson in ‘ The Princess’ : 
** The oe atl that built the pyramid,” 
seems to put it on the first. Is she identical 
with Sappho’s Doricha, Rhodope being a 
nickname given because of her beauty; or is 
the Rhodope of Herodotus, a distinct person ? 
Authorities seem to differ on the point. 


O. N. H. 


J yt ervey WANTED: Arts Improvement, or 
Choice Experiments in... Husbandry 
. . . London 1703. Oct. The first edition, 1702, 
was signed T.N. The second edition, 1703, was 
signed I.S. (possibly J.S.), but Halkett and 
Laing say that the book is by Richard Neve, 
and gives the reference Arber’s “ Term, Cat.” 
iii, page 682. Who was the author? 


W.-P.. BP. 
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PLACE-NAMES INCLUDING TREES 


OR PLANTS. 

(clxxvi. 367). 
OYCE’S standard work, ‘Irish Names 
of Places,’ has two chapters on the 
subject, from which I extract a_ few 
notes. Woods: (1) Coill (Kyle), as Kyle- 


more, great wood; and in plural coillte 
(Kilty), as Clonakilty in Cork, meadow by 
the wood. (2) Fidh, fiodh (fih) as Feemore 
and Feebeg, great and little wood; Fews in 
Waterford anglicises the plural feadha (fa). 
(3) Ros, as Ross Carbery, Carbery’s Wood, 
and Roserea, Cre’s Wood. (4) Muine (munny) 
a shrubbery, as Monaghan, little shrubbery 
and Ballymoney, town of the shrubbery. Bile 
(billa), a large ancient tree, as Ringabella, 
oint of the ancient tree, at the entry of Cork 

arbour. Dair (dar), oak, as in Adare, orig. 
Ath-dare, food of the oak-tree ; daire (derry) 
oak-wood, survives in Londonderry, originally 
Daire-Calgaich, Calgach’s oak-wood (cf. 
Tacitus’s Galgacus), then Derry-Columkille 
after St. Columba founded his monastery, till 
James I’s charter imposed the present name ; 
over 13,000 names start thus, and innumer- 
able others have the word in some form at 
the end; omna, oak, as Portumna on the 
Shannon, 

The Irish for ash and birch produce many 
names. The Laune, flowing from Killarney 
lakes, is Leamhain, the elm river pronounced 
Lavin, the Scotch Leven; and the English- 
looking Longfield is Leamhchoill (lav whill), 
elm wood. The yew is eo (0, yo), and Youghal 
on the Blackwater is Eochaill, yew wood. 
The yew is also iwbhar (ure), as in Terenure, 
land of the yew, and with prefixed article 
Newry, where St. Patrick planted one. 

Rowan, holly, and hazel (a sacred tree) 
form many names. Fearn (farn) is the older 
and Ferns in Wexford is the plural form 
Fearna, Ballyhooly was Baila-atha-ubhla 
(Blea-hoola) town of the appleford. Trim in 
Meath is truim, genitive of trom, the elder 
tree. Killarney probably comes from the sloe, 
airna (aray). Haw, furr and ivy figure also. 
The famous Inisfree is the heathy island from 
the genitive form frarigh (free). 

The second volume gives names embodying 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, beans, peas, berries 
(straw, black and goose), nuts, flax, foxglove, 
fern, thistle, nettle, rush, flag, broom, moss, 


grass (four different words for ‘‘hair’’ are 





so used), dandelion, sorrel, rue, cress, mallow, 


dock, garlic, briar, sallow and arbutus—but 
no rose. Killygordon in Donegal is Coill-na- 
gemiridin, wood of parsnips. 

HIsErnNIcvus, 


Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places’ gives Acton, 
Auckland, Okely, Sevenoaks (oak); Nine 
Elms, Elmdon, Elmstead, Elmhurst (elm); 
Buckland, Buckhurst (beech); Berkeley, 
Bircholt, Birbeck (birch); Lindfield, Lynd- 
hurst (lime); Thorney (thorn); Haslemere 
(hazel); Allerton, Aldershot, Allerdale, 
Olney, Ellerton (alder); Appleby, Appleton, 
Avallon [cf. Irish avel] (apple) ; Cherry Hin- 
ton; Bromley, Brompton (broom) ; Farnham, 
Farnborough (fern); Rusholme; Sedgemoor, 
Sedgeley; Rodney, Retford (reed); Shrews- 
bury, Shawbury (shrub). Whether all these 
are acceptable to the modern expert I have 
not inquired, G. G. L. 


PIGRAM ON BOSTON (clxxvi. 279, 374). 
—The form of the epigram quoted from 
Mr. H. A. Vachell is, as Mr. Lawrence 
PHILLIPS suspects, inaccurate. The original 
quatrain was written by Dr. John Collins 
Bossidy (1860-1928), who was born and died in 
Lee, Mass. After experimenting a little, the 
following form was adopted : 
And this is good old Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Lowells talk only to Cabots 
And the Cabots talk only to God. 
This was modelled on a toast given at a 
dinner of the Harvard Class of 1880 in 1905: 
Here’s to old Massachusetts, 
The home of the sacred cod, 
Where the Adamses vote for Douglas, 
And the Cabots walk with God. 

Dr. Bossidy read his quatrain at a dinner 
in 1910 of the alumni of Holy Cross College 
(Worcester, Mass.), of which he was a gradu- 
ate; it instantly caught the popular fancy, 
was widely quoted in newspapers, and gave 
rise to many imitations, some of which have 
been mistaken for the original. 

A notice of Dr. Bossidy was printed in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican of Dec. 14, 
1924. 


The above information was given me five 
years ago by Miss Lovella D. Everett, one of 
the editors of the latest (1937) edition of 
Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations.’ 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston U.S.A. 


gs THE IROQUOIS VIRTUOSI” (clxxv. 
406).—In the introduction to his ‘ Dis- 
course Concerning the Mechanical Operation 
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of the Spirit,’ published in 1710, Swift wrote: | 4 SENTENCE FROM THE ‘SUMMA 
For. H. Esquire, at his Chambers in the CONTRA GENTILES’ (clxxvi, 227, 


of the Beaux Esprits in New- 
 . - Pray, Sir, in your next Letter 
to the Iroquois Virtuosi, do me the Favour to 
resent my humble Service to that illustrious 
Bod and assure them I shall send an Account 
of ‘hues Phenomena, as soon as we can deter- 
mine them at Gresham. (‘ Tale of a Tub,’ etc., 
ed. H. Davis; 1939, pp. 171, 172). 

At the above reference Mr. FreDERIC Con- 
yerr WuITr asked: ‘‘ Who were these gentle- 
men and what were their preoccupations ?’’ 
The words are clearly satirical references to 
North America, and Swift had in mind the 
four Indian chiefs whose visit to London in the 
spring and summer of 1710 made such a stir. 

he visit was noted by Steele in ‘ The Tatler’ 
of May 11-13, 1710 (No. 171, ed. by G. A. 
Aitken, iii. 198-201); and a year later in 
The Spectator of April 27, 1711 (No. 50, 
ed, G, A. Aitken, i. 256-262). Addison gave 
an imaginary account of the conversation of 
the Indians. On the very next day (April 
28, 1711), Swift wrote to Stella (Letter xxi.) : 

The Spectator is written by Steele with 
Addison’s help: ’tis often very pretty. Yester- 
day it was made of a noble hint I gave him 
long ago for the Tatlers, about an Indian sup- 
posed to write his travels into England. 
repent he ever had it. I intended to have 
written a book on that subject. I believe he 
has spent it all in one paper, and all the under 
hints there are mine too; but I never see him 
or Addison. (‘Journal to Stella,’ ed. F. 
Ryland, 1897, p. 166). 


The paper in The Spectator was written 
not by Steele but by Addison. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


HE OLDEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND 

(clxxvi. 99, 159, 177).—Of St. Faith’s 
Church at Farmcote, near Winchcomb, Mr. 
H. J. Massingham says in ‘ Shepherd’s 
Country,’’ 1938, p. 4: 

To the best of my knowledge, no word has 
ever been written except in technical books 
about the minute Norman chapel of St. 
Faith... once a Chapel of Ease to Guiting 
Power, six miles away. The body of the 
chapel is Saxon and fairly early Norman, 
though the round Saxon apse was destroyed 
by the gothicizing pillages of the nineteenth 
century ... various indications suggest that 
the Saxon builders made use of an earlier, 
possibly a Roman, building. 

Heath Church, which stands in a field on 
the western slope of Brown Clee Hill, Shrop- 
shire, is an example of virtually untouched 
early Norman eek. 


A. H. R. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


301, 357).—The quotation from Parmenides. 
at ante p. 357 shows a notable divergence from 
the version of the same sentence given by 
Ritter and Preller in their ‘ Historia Philoso- 
phiae ex Fontium Locis Contexta,’ p. 96, 4th 
edn. (1869). The line of Parmenides is there 
—- from Diogenes Laertus ix. 22, and 

iffers from the quotation in having the most 
significant word “iAvos” after the genitive- 
taking preposition “éé” where “ef #A/ov” is in 
the version quoted. There seems to be much 
in favour of the text of Ritter and Preller. 

The reference in Parmenides is to a causa 
materialis ;—mud, slime, clarts, ‘‘ out of ’” 
which mankind evolved and therefore thus far 
passively contributory. Greek philosophers 
previous to Empedocles do not appear to have 
applied their speculations to efficient and final 
causality as such. Moreover, is not genesis 
é€ idvos the more congenial in the idealistic 
monism of Parmenides ? 

St. Thomas renders the sentence of Aristotle, 
‘2 Phys.’’ text 26, by the Latin ‘‘ homo 
generat hominem ex materia et sol” (a 
comma is sometimes inserted after materia). 
I believe that, considering the context, the 
*‘ex materia’’ is essential to the whole sen- 
tence—see ‘ Summa Theologica,’ i. c. 91, a. 2. 

The poetic reference by Parmenides to the 
generation of man out of the slime of the 
ground suggests an interesting comparison 
with the Mosaic account of the origin of the 
human body given in Genesis ii. v. 7. There 
“dust of the ground’ is the translation in 
the A.V, and in the R.V.; ‘‘slime of the 
earth’’ in the Douay translation. 

The Abbé Crolet, in his ‘ Doctrine Philoso- 
phique de 8S. Thomas D’Aquin ’ (1890), has a 
passage (p. 158) bearing upon the substance 
of this question: ‘‘On ne peut admettre ici 
qu’une action indirecte: les corps célestes, en 
produisant certaines bonnes dispositions de 
nos organes, favorisent l’activité intellec- 
tuelle, et predisposent la volonté & se porter 
vers tel ou tel objet.’’ 

R. B. HeEppte. 


“TUNA PARK” (clxxvi. 331).— My 

inquiries among German friends on the 
origin of the name ‘‘ Luna Park ’’ remained 
without result. But I think, it would be in- 
teresting to enlarge your correspondent’s 
query and to put together a list of names for 
amusement grounds, and I take the liberty to 
open this new list with the following para- 





' graph from the Manchester Guardian Com- 
| mercial, vol. xxxviii. No. 986, May 12, 1939, 
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p. 416, “The Lighter Side column: The 
amusement park there (i.e., at Singapore)— 
to which almost all the Chinese go when the 
day’s work is over—bears the delightful title 
of ‘New Happy World, Ltd.’, a name which 
has ‘Coney Island’ beaten in its power of 
suggestion.’’ 
O. F. Basier. 
Ohomouc, Moravia. 


IARBONEL (clxxvi. 366).—Several genera- 
tions of this old family will be found re- 
corded, and dated, from a.pD. 1327 onwards, in 
Canon Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary of Sur- 
names... ’ 
Wa. JaGcGarp. 


Probably port wine is meant. Messrs. Car- 
bonell and Co. are still in business as wine 
and spirit merchants. 

R. WatTERFIELD. 


[NIVIED AMERICA (clxxvi. 272, 374).— 
‘* Meros’’ is a mountain of India, held 
sacred to Jupiter. It was called ‘‘ Nysa ”’ 
by Pliny (vi. c. 21). Bacchus was educated 
upon it, whence arose the curious fable that 
Bacchus was confined in the thigh of his 
father. This ‘‘ Nysa’”’ is not to be confused 
with ‘‘Nysa’’ in Asia Minor, or with 
** Nyssa ’’ in Oregon, U.S.A. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 
*““\7ARCISS ” (clxxvi. 368). — This is a 


common abbreviation among gardeners, 
florists, and others, like ‘‘ Chrysanths,”’ 
““ Rhodos,’’ and other curtailments of long 
botanical names. 

It is a convenience to those who have to 
invoice plants with extended designations, 
and to workers who wish to avoid the tedium 
of repeating lengthy cognomens. While the 
general use of such shortenings is bound to 
grow, they can hardly be expected to super- 
sede entirely the full and proper names. 

’Bus (for omnibus), car (for automobile), 
lift (for elevator), typist (for stenographer) 
are familiar. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


FREDERICK WATKINS (clxxvi. 155).— 
There are two collections of naval bio- 
graphies which may give details concerning 
this officer. J. Ralfe’s ‘ The Naval Biography 
of Great Britain: Consisting of historical 
memoirs of those officers of the British Navy 
who distinguished themselves during the 
reign of his Majesty George III,’ 4 vols. 
[1822-] 1828, contains memoirs of more than 
a hundred admirals and captains, of which an 





Se 


alphabetical index is given in vol i., pp. 9-13, 
Concerning this work, Sir J. K. Laughton 
wrote, in the ‘D.N.B.’ (sub. Ralfe), “‘ The 
matter of the several memoirs . . . seems to 
have been for the most part contributed by 
the subjects of them, and may be accepted as 
correct as to facts.’’ 

Lieutenant John Marshall’s ‘ Royal Naval 
Biography ; or Memoirs of the Services of all 
the flag-officers, superannuated rear-admirals, 
retired post-captains, post-captains, and com. 
manders, whose names appeared on _ the 
Admiralty List of Sea Officers at the com- 
mencement of the present year [1823], or 
who have since been promoted,’ 4 vols., 
1823-30, is more comprehensive and the author 
explains that he had endeavoured to secure 
his information from the officers concerned. 
If Frederick Watkins is not included in 
Marshall’s work, he had presumably retired 
before 1823, and his career will be most easily 
traced by consulting the early printed navy 
lists. Articles on these navy lists appeared a 
few years ago in ‘ The Mariner’s Mirror.’ If 
no printed record or references can be found, 
a search should be made in the various 
‘ Returns of Officers’ Services’ in the Admir- 
alty records at the Public Record Office, Chan- 
cery Lane. 

G. F. James. 


LAKEWAY’S MSS.: GODOLPHIN 
EDWARDS (clxxvi. 367).—John Brick- 
dale Blakeway, F.s.a. (1765-1826), was a noted 
Shropshire antiquary and his unpublished 
MSS. are in the Bodleian. They are des- 
cribed with admirable fullness of detail in 
Madan’s ‘ Summary Catalogue,’ vol. iv., pp. 
636-641. The collection was presented by 
Blakeway’s widow in 1840 and accepted by 
the Bodleian on condition that it was de- 
posited in the same room with Mr. Gough’s 
collections, 

Blakeway’s MSS. were supplemented in 
1850 by the purchase by the Bodleian of 4 
copy of Thomas Farmer Duke’s ‘Antiquities of 
Shropshire’ (1844) to which had been added 
700 portraits and original drawings of 
churches, fonts, etc., relating to almost every 
parish in the county. As Blakeway’s collec- 
tions had no illustrations accompanying them, 
this special copy of Duke’s book was a parti- 
cularly valuable addition. There were two 
sales of Duke’s collections at Sotheby’s—the 
dates being 16 Dec. 1846 and 27 July, 1850. 

Godolphin Edwards and his family were 
associated for several generations with the 
parish of Fradesley, a Shropshire village on 
the Watling Street, 14 miles west of Acton 
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Burnell. According to an obit. in the London a ; 

Magazine, 1772, Godolphin Edwards died [ he Library. 

6 Nov., 1772. His library was sold by : sce 

Eddowes in Shrewsbury in 1778. In the | London Worthies. By William Kent. With 
Shropshire Archaeol. Soc. Transactions, 18 illustrations. (Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d.). 


Series ii., vol. 2, pp. 76-104, is a list of Shrop- 
shire bigs om ne (MSS. in the British 
Museum. In the same Transactions, Series 
ii., vol. 7, Pp. 79-93, is a list of Shropshire 
topographical MSS. preserved in the Bod- 
leian. See also ‘ N. and Q.’, Series xi., vol. 


11, pp. 231, 286 
A. L. Humpareys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


RONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ DAUGHTER” 
(clxxvi. 207, 246, 283).—In 1655 died and 
was buried at Appledore, Kent, the Rev. John 
Vaughan. When the registers began again 
in 1660 some of his family were also buried 
here. The ‘ Register’? who remained on 
duty for a time could not manage the name, 
so we find Vahun, Wahun and Wagon. This 
Cromwellian ‘‘ Register,’? Thomas Tadd by 
name, was a good writer, but he had an even 
greater variety of spellings than was common 
at the time. He was buried about 1675 and 
entered as “‘ cordwainer,’’ i.e., master shoe- 


maker, F. Witiram Cock. 


OOKS ON CIPHERS (clxxvi. 262, 304, 
320). — A very useful and interesting 
modern book is ‘ Cryptography: or the His- 
tory, Principles, and Practice, of Cipher- 
writing,’ by F. E. Hulme, F.S.A. (Ward, 
Lock, n.d.), 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HHEEL-TRACK GAUGES (clxxvi. 316). 
—The “ gauge of the ruts in Pompeii’”’ 
should be carefully compared with the re- 
markably interesting ruts in the (various) 
Laotomia at Syracuse. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(GRINNING MATCHES (clxxvi. 226, 267, 
303).—Grinning matches, or making ugly 
faces through horse collars, were common 
items in village sports in the county of Dur- 
ham, during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. We have several records of such. 
The following is a copy of a public notice, 
dated 22 May, 1758: 

On this day, the annual diversions at Swal- 
well [Co. Durham] will take place, which will 
consist of dancing for ribands, grinning for 
tobacco, women running for smocks, ass races, 
foot courses by men, with an odd whim of a 
man, eating a cock alive, feathers, entrails, 
and all, &., &c. 


J. W. Fawcert. 





THIS is Mr. Kent’s sixth book on London, 
described as a Supplement to his Encyclo- 
paedia, which, he is able himself to say, 
‘‘ offers remarkable value for 7s. 6d.’’ We 
are old-fashioned enough to believe in the in- 
junction of the Book of Proverbs, ‘‘ Let 
another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth: a stranger and not thine own lips.’’ 
But Mr. Kent has certainly an extensive and 
peculiar knowledge of the vast world of 
London with all its oddities of romance and 
reminiscence. He has followed Fuller in his 
title and had in view one of Fuller’s expressed 
ends, which was ‘‘ to entertain the reader with 
delight.’ His 350 biographies show a free 
range not confined to the usual persons selected 
to present the pageant of London, which has 
been ‘‘ too proper ’’ for him. So, though he 
has not quite descended to murderers, he has 
found some characters among the living as 
well as the dead who do not often appear in 
London books of biography. We begin, for 
instance, with ‘‘ Bobby’’ Abel, a cricketer 
well known to the Oval crowds of the past. 
He was a ‘‘ good bat ’’—that is, according to 
the witty Lord Bowen, ‘‘ a little creature that 
goes in in the morning and does not come out 
till the evening.’”’ It was not always a 
straight bat, and Hobbs, also included, was 
much safer in that way. In all first-class 
matches he averaged over 50, but we think 
too much is made of his record of centuries. 
The greatest innings probably played by W. 
G. Grace did not reach that figure, but was 
60 odd on a shocking wicket, when the ball 
was said to have gone through his beard. 

He explains that his book is topographical, 
even more than biographical : 

There is, therefore, no call to explain why 
Gissing occupies more space than Gladstone; 
why “the G.B.S. of Camberwell” (William 
Margrie) cuts a bigger figure than the G.B.S. 
of the world. 

Mr. Margrie founded the London Explorers 
Club and is one of the London Guides in- 
cluded. The biographies of these gentlemen, 
including Mr. Kent himself, are elaborate in 
their detail and mention some trivialities, like 
shaking hands with notable people. ‘‘ One 
Charles R. Thrugg considers that Peckham 
is peculiarly qualified for leadership by hav- 
ing fathered M.” [Mr. Margrie] and drops 
into verse less attractive than that of Mr. 
Wegg. We can hardly regard Mr. Kent as 
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an authority in that sort of literature, and 
he has left some of the verse he quotes in a 
strange state, not realising where lines begin 
and end. Well-known lines are misprinted, 
as in Dryden’s tribute to Milton and John- 
son’s ‘London.’ What is the sense of de- 
scribing London as 


The common shore of Paris, and of Rome? 


Read ‘ sewer.’”” Mr. Kent suggests concern- 
ing some of Johnson’s lines in the poem: 

Perhaps the absence of any possibility of 
realms of gold for some time after his arrival 
caused him in 1738 to praise the departure 
from the metropolis of his friend Richard 
Savage. 

The conjecture is needless. It should be 
realised that Johnson was copying closely the 
Third Satire of Juvenal, which begins with 
the departure of an old friend from Rome. 
It seems to be useless to insist that ‘‘ Christ- 
church Coll.’’ and ‘‘ Peterhouse Coll.’ are not 
correct descriptions. 

On figures that produce good ‘‘ copy,’’ such 
as Dickens, Lamb, Pepys, and Horace Wal- 
pole, Mr. Kent has expanded with excellent 
tact. Thus his book achieves a pleasantness 
which does not belong to ponderous bio- 
graphers. Under E. V. Lucas the splendid 
and most careful edition of Lamb’s Letters 
in 3 volumes, 1935, should have been added. 
Perhaps the oddity of Edward FitzGerald has 
led to his inclusion, since it is admitted that 
“he paid occasional visits to L., but was 
never much attached to it.’” Mr. Kent has 
seized, of course, on the story of the ‘Omar 
Khayy4m’ found among the books reduced 
toapenny. The Whittington of romance and 
the real figure are judiciously separated. Be- 
tween Wheatley, an excellent London anti- 
quary, and Mr. Wilfrid Whitten might not 
Whistler have appeared? He was not Eng- 
lish by birth, but he lived in London and left 
in his picture of Old Battersea Bridge a poeti- 
cal record of London which is a real tribute to 
the past and stands to-day high above Rus- 
kin’s famous attack. That is not mentioned 
in Ruskin’s biography, which is otherwise 
well done. It ends with the words: 

Perhaps he was L.’s most faithful failure 
but he succeeded in inspiring others to do more 
than he could accomplish himself, 

London needs her laureates as well as her 
Guides, to point out her beauties and glorify 
her veil of mist, for her citizens in general 
are not distinguished for the pride they might 
take in a great city. We read about the fan- 


tastic methods of Orator Henley with a p 
tinent quotation from the Dunciad: 

How fluent nonsense trickles from 

tongue! 

How sweet the periods, neither said nor sun 

But was there not a modern Henley mog 
worthy of notice, if the praise of London 
to be considered? He wrote ‘ London Volw 
taries’’ and lived in Battersea Park. So f 
as we can see, Mr, Kent has steered clear 
the London newspaper magnates. h 
might have begun with the Levy-Lawson w 
was fond of telling his beginnings on 
Daily Telegraph in a small way. He co 
ducted the paper to the ‘‘ largest circulatio 
in the world,’’ important enough to earn 
derision of Matthew Arnold. 

Mr, Kent explains in his Preface that } 
is a heretic, both in the matter of religia 
and Shakespeare. So Edward de Vere get 
a biography after Shakespeare. But does hg 
for his adherents share with Bacon the credi 
of the plays? We thought that the two 
candidates were quite separate. Earls Cour 
is property that once belonged to the Vere 
That at least is certain. We think it a pit 
that Mr. Kent should talk of the ‘ aba 
cadabra ”’ of a church service. Huxley woul 
have had too much taste to use that sort 6 
language. 4 


Dr. J. D, Rotteston has sent us a ne 
pamphlet on ‘ Folk-lore and Medicine,’ im 
dicating the main lines taken by popul 
belief. Some of the remedies are que 
enough and others, as students of early 
medicine will expect, are frankly disgusting: 
Whooping-cough is particularly rich in fam 
ciful suggestions. The mouse, bear, piebalt 
horse, sheep and owl have all been credite 
with the power to prevent or curse it. Boil 
turnip spread with sugar is quite an ag 
able recipe. Transference of the disease 
the ass was more certain with the use of o¢ 
numbers. Epilepsy was held to be demoni 
in origin and no less than thirty-seven sain 
could be invoked to cure it. Jaundi¢ 
according to the doctrine of signatures, 
treated with several yellow mixtures. 
“celander ’’ with its juice of that colour 
same as celandine? Wesley, the g 
preacher, had an immense success with hi 
‘ Primitive Physick,’ some of which is sem 
sible enough, but his advice for jaundice 
‘‘ Weare leaves of Celandine upon and und 
the feet,’’ is not convincing in the light 
modern science, 
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